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THE GROWING GREATNESS OF THE PACIFIC. 

BY THE HON. LORKIN A. THURSTON, HAWAIIAN MINISTER AT 

WASHINGTON. 



"Henceforth, European commerce, European politics, European thought 
and European activity, although actually gaining force, and European con- 
nections, although actually becoming more intimate, will, nevertheless, rel- 
atively sink in importance ; while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands 
and the vast region beyond will become the chief theatre of events in the 
world's great hereafter."— From speech of Wm. H. Seward in the U. S. 
Senate, made in 1852. 

This prophecy was made less than 44 years ago. The Atlantic 
nations were then in the full tide of a great commerce, the 
growth of centuries. England, Europe, and the Eastern United 
States were already possessed of telegraphs, railroads and steam- 
ships, and the methods, the men and the means for immediate 
expansion and development thereof. They moreover were pos- 
sessed of the vantage ground of being homogeneous peoples, 
trained in the methods and familiar with the precedents and ex- 
perience of a well-developed commercial system. 

In 1850 Europe already had 14,465 miles of railway in opera- 
tion, and a capital of £404,000,000 invested therein. The 
United Kingdom alone had 6,000 miles; Germany 3,600 miles 
and the United States 9,000 miles of railroad track, all, except 
80 miles in Louisiana, lying east of the Mississippi Eiver. 

In 1853 the United Kingdom alone, exclusive of British 
Colonies, owned 1375 steamers and 24,374 sailing vessels, of 
an aggregate tonnage of 3,700,000. France owned 14,500 
vessels, with a tonnage of 760,000; Italy 10,700 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 369,000, and the other European nations in 
proportion. 

In 1850 the shipping of the United States, practically all 
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owned east of the Mississippi, amounted to a tonnage of 3,535,- 
000, of which 1,585,000 was foreign-going. 

The foreign commerce of the Atlantic countries was already- 
enormous. The shipping entries at a few main points on both 
sides of the Atlantic demonstrate this, viz : — 

Entries of Vessels, from Foreign Ports, at : 

Boston<1850) 2,872 vessels. Tonnage, 1T8,000 

New York (1850) 3,163 " " 1,146.000 

Liverpool (1853) 4,157 " " 2,005,000 

London(1853) 11.763 " •« 2.594,000 

The telegraph, as a material adjunct to commerce, is a recent 
creation ; but when Mr. Seward uttered his prophecy the nations 
and commerce of the Atlantic were already utilizing it in their 
immense operations. In 1858 Europe was using 48,000 miles of 
telegraph line, and the United States, practically all east of the 
Mississippi, 35,000 miles. 

The new instruments of commerce — the telegraph, the railroad, 
and the steamship — in full operation ; their merchants and their 
ships penetrating to and drawing tribute from every part of the 
known world ; their civilization and mercantile methods the 
most advanced, their knowledge of mechanical and engineering 
appliances the most complete, their shipping the most numerous, 
their commerce the greatest, the world had ever known. This 
was the status of the Atlantic nations when Mr. Seward uttered 
his prophecy. 

What was the status of the countries in and around the 
Pacific, the predicted rivals of the Atlantic nations ? There is 
no danger of wearying any one with statistics of their trade, com- 
merce and shipping; or of their achievements in railroad and 
telegraph building. The precarious hold and slight impress 
which commerce had made upon them is shown by the fact that 
the available statistics concerning the subject are meagre and un- 
satisfactory. The reasons are evident. In 1850 there was no 
railroad track (except the 80 miles above mentioned) or 
telegraph line west of the Mississippi, in the United States ; nor 
in any of the other countries in or surrounding the Pacific. As 
late as 1860 there were only 23 miles of railroad west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and it was not until 1861 that the first telegraph line 
from the East reached the Pacific coast. Steamships were still a 
curiosity in many parts of the Pacific. It was not until 1867 
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that a regular steamship service was established between San Fran- 
cisco and the Asiatic coast ; and not until 1870 that steam com- 
munication was established between San Francisco and Australia. 

In 1852 the only States west of the Mississippi were Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Texas, Missouri, Iowa, and California, the latter 
having but just entered the Union with a population of little over 
90,000. 

The great territory stretching from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific was still almost an unknown land. California was but a 
string of mining camps ; San Francisco a crude frontier town. 
Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia contained only a few 
scattered settlements and trading stations, from which there were 
practically no exports bat furs. In 1850, and for years there- 
after, California was an importer of flour, potatoes, and almost 
all the necessaries of life. 

Mexico, Central America and the Pacific States of South 
America, although they had emerged successfully from their 
wars of independence with Spain, were still hampered by internal 
dissensions, the traditionally incompetent commercial methods 
of the old Spanish colonial system and the vast proportion of 
their inhabitants consisting of Indians and half breeds, who never 
have proved, and apparently never will prove a helpful factor in 
the development of their respective countries. 

Hawaii was known only as a place where Capt. Cook was 
killed; as a field for missionary enterprise and a supply station 
for the whaling fleet which was owned almost exclusively in New 
England. The uncertain movements of the whale ships around 
Cape Horn, making connections with the eastern United Sta es 
in from six to twelve months, were almost the only means of 
communicating from Honolulu to the outside world, although 
in the later 'fifties the service via San Francisco and the Isthmus 
of Panama reduced the average time required to reach New York 
from Honolulu to four months. 

Tahiti, Samoa, Tonga, the Fijis, New Caledonia, New Guinea, 
and the vast number of smaller islands lying throughout the 
southern and western portion of the Pacific were "no man's 
land," inhabited by savages and cannibals whose absolute sway 
was interrupted only here and there by the presence of an enter- 
prising trader or self-sacrificing missionary. 

The Australian colonies were but just entering upon their 
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career, giving only a suggestion of the wealth, commerce and 
development which they have since achieved. 

China had but recently been forced by gunpowder and bay- 
onets to reluctantly open a few of her ports to foreign commerce, 
while Japan was still a sealed mystery. Foreigners were rigor- 
ously excluded, and it was a capital offense for any native to 
leave the country. Not until 1857-8 were three ports, Nagasaki, 
Kanagawa and Hakodadi opened to foreigners. As late as 1861 
the entries of foreign vessels for the whole year amounted to only 
221. During the first few years commerce increased, the exports 
in 1860 being valued in round numbers at $5,000,000, and the 
imports at $1,500,000. In 1864 the exports to Great Britain 
alone amounted to over $7,000,000 ; but foreign commerce, so far 
from being encouraged, was vigorously opposed by the Govern- 
ment, and steadily declined until, in 1870, the exports to Great 
Britain had declined to less than $500,000. 

So completely was Japan a sealed country that as late as 1867 
an authoritative writer says : 

" The system of government of the Japanese Empire is as yet but imper- 
fectly known. The laws are severe, vindictive and sanguinary. Fines are 
seldom imposed ; banishment to the mines, imprisonment, death by decapi- 
tation, poison and impaling on a cross, are the ordinary penalties of crime, 
the shades of which are little distinguished." 

As for Alaska and the Siberian coast of Asia, they were in 
the undisturbed possession of the seal and the Eskimo, except as 
adventurous traders were able to get from them a few furs in 
exchange for fire-water and trinkets. 

Has the evolution of the past 40 years verified the prophecy 
of 1852? 

That portion thereof which predicted the actual increase of 
the power, wealth, commerce and importance of the Atlantic 
nations has certainly been realized beyond all precedent and ex- 
pectation. 

But what have the countries of the Pacific been doing ? The 
busy, bustling, driving people of the Atlantic States, with minds 
filled with their own great business enterprises, commerce and 
politics, have a general knowledge that California is a credit to 
the United States ; that Australia and Japan are making prog- 
ress, and that the Pacific countries generally are developing ; 
but it is only when a revolution, a financial crisis, a war, or 
VOL. clx. — so. 461. 29 
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other unusual incident occurs, that Eastern attention is focused 
upon the Pacific. 

It is discouraging to attempt to describe in a brief magazine 
article the development of a dozen countries, each one of which 
furnishes the material for a volume. All that can be done is to 
skim over the surface, picking out here and there an item 
which will serve as a suggestion of that which remains un- 
told. 

British Columbia. 

British Columbia, which until the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad was an obscure British colony, has become the 
port of entry of a great international commerce, and the centre 
of a continental railway and telegraphic system, with numerous 
lines radiating east and south. Its population has increased from 
the few traders and Indians of Seward's day to 56,000 in 1881 
and 98,000 in 1891., 

Its capital, Victoria, with a population of but 5,000 in 1881, re- 
turns 17,000 in 1891 ; while Vancouver, which was forest in 1881, 
had in 1891 a population of 14,000, with a full city equipment of 
banks, churches, schools, electric cars and lights, aud all the accom- 
paniments of a nineteenth century Anglo-Saxon community. It is 
the site of a powerfully fortified and fully equipped British naval 
station with dry docks and repair shops on a huge scale ; is the 
port of entry of four lines of trans-Pacific steamers ; the base 
of operations of the Canadian Pacific steamship service, from 
which its "Empress Line" of 6,000 ton steamers runs to China 
and Japan, and its 3,500 ton steamers run to Honolulu, Fiji and 
Australia ; the latter soon to be superseded by 10,000-ton ships 
steaming 20 knots an hour, and giving a service, in conjunction 
with the Canadian Kail way and a fast line from Montreal to Lon- 
don, of twenty-six days from London to Sydney. 

During 1893, British Columbia produced gold, coal, lumber, 
and salmon of a value of over $5,000,000 ; imported $5,000,000 
and exported $5,600,000 worth of merchandise, and was the port 
of registration of.246 vessels engaged in foreign trade ; and yet 
its mines of gold and coal, its millions of acres of forest, its rich 
agricultural lands, its 400,000 square miles of territory, larger 
than all of the States bordering on the Atlantic from Maine to 
Florida, have yet scarcely been touched. What this country will 
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be at the end of another forty years can only be judged by com- 
parison with what has taken place in its Southern neighbors 

The Pacific Coast of the United States. 

Every one knows that the Pacific Coast is one of the world's 
chief sources of lumber supply ; that it is one of the world's great 
granaries ; that it sends its fruit to the four quarters of the globe, 
to Hong Kong, Sydney, New York and London ; that it success- 
fully competes with Sicily, France and Spain in the production 
j>f lemons, wine and olives ; and yet, how many of the intelligent 
citizens of the East realize that the population west of the Kocky 
Mountains is now over 2,500,000 ; within 300,000 of the total pop- 
ulation of the thirteen colonies when the Declaration was signed ? 

How many realize that of the 161,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States in 1889, 71,600 miles, or nearly one-half, are west 
of the Mississippi, and that of this 11,470 miles are west of the 
Eocky Mountains ? The railroad building of the East has been 
of steady growth, but that of the West has leaped into existence 
almost within a decade. 

The "pony express" and the "prairie schooner" of Seward's 
day have given place to six great trans-continental lines of rail- 
way, which penetrate from the East to the Pacific Coast, all of 
them constructed since 1869. . The railroad building of the 
East is comparatively at a standstill, but it is continuing in 
the West at a scale which will soon give it a preponderance. 
Already California stands third on the list of value per capita of 
railroad property, owning $741 per capita, being surpassed 
only by Ehode Island and Massachusetts, and being followed by 
New York with $549 per capita, Ohio with $433, and Virginia 
with $248, those States being the highest in their respective 
sections. 

California alone mined one-third of the gold product of the 
United States in 1893. 

During the ten years from 1884 to 1894, the shipping owned 
in the Atlantic and Gulf States decreased 710 in number and 
135,000 in tonnage. During the same period the shipping owned 
on the Pacific Coast increased from 1,221 with a tonnage of 334,- 
669 in 1884, to 1,520 and a tonnage of 456,359 in 1894, an in- 
crease in number of 499, and in tonnage of 121,690. 

The steamship fleet of the Pacific Coast does not fill much 
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space in the Eastern mind, and yet it constitutes a respectable 

navy in itself, as the following figures show : 

The Steamships of the U. S. Pacific Coast Engaged in Foreign Trade in 

1893. 



Owners* 



Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
Pacific Mail S. *. Co. 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
Occidental & Oriental 

S.S.Co 

Panama S. S. Line... 
Pacific Coast S. S. Co. 

Oceanic S. S. Co 

Dunsmuir Line 

Chandler Line 

Northern Pacific S. 
8. Co 

Lower Cal. Develop- 
ment Co. 

Miscellaneous owners 



Route. 



S. F. to Hawaii, China and Japan . . . 

S. F, to Panama 

S. F. to Mexico and Central America 

S. F. to Hawaii, China and Japan 

S. F. to Panama 

S. F. to Portland, Puget Sound and 
Alaska 

S. F. to Hawaii, Samoa, New Zea- 
land and Australia 

S. F. to Central America 

S. F. to Central America 

Port Townsend to China and Japan 
San Diego to Mexico and Central 

America 

fLos Angeles to British Columbia. . 
\ Miscellaneous ports 

Total 



No. of 

Bteam- 
ers. 



2 
1 

125 



165 



Ton- 
nage. 



17,0961 
17,413}- 
7,089/ 

12.260 
6,698 

13,437 

14,994 
1,983 

732 



2,138 

30.000 



133,137 



Value. 



$6,488,369 



900,000 

625,000 

1,552,500 

1,500,000 
8<>,000 
30,000 

400,000 

40.000 
200,000 



Mexico, Central and South America. 
In spite of the tremendous obstacles to development in these 
countries, in the face of governmental instability, lack of roads 
and transportation facilities, and hampered by a large element 
among their populations of turbulence and ignorance, these 
countries are, as the following figures show, making steady prog- 
ress : 

Imports and Exports, Railway and Telegraph Mileage, 1893. 

Miles of Miles Tel. 
Country. Imports. Exports. Kailway. Line, 1888. 

Mexico 852,468,000 60,264,000 6,723 20,500 

Central America 18,127,000 30,753,000 858 10,730 

Colombia . 14,040,000 7,017,000 342 6,500 

Chile 63,617,000 64,113,000 2,900 8,346 

Australasia. 

Australia is the commercial wonder of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first white man settled there in 1788, and it was so 
little known that until 1802 it was called simply " The Great 
South Land " ; and yet in 1890, only 88 years after the country 
was named, with a population of only 3,784,000, its foreign com- 
merce for the year amounted to $642,500,000 ! 

The United States has the reputation of holding the world's 
record for rapid development ; and yet, in 1860, after two and a 
half centuries of development and with a population of 31,400,- 
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000, the foreign commerce of the United States amounted to only 
$708,830,000. 

Australia is just emerging from a great financial crisis, dur- 
ing which millions of dollars were lost, and yet during the year 
1893 New South Wales imported for consumption $72 worth of 
merchandise per capita of its population, South Australia $111 
worth, and West Australia $119 worth. The importations during 
1893 by Great Britain were $52 per capita (much of which was 
re-exported) ; by Prance, $20 ; by the United States, $14. 

A bare enumeration of the resources, the commerce and the 
enterprises developing iu Australasia would fill a volume. For 
the purposes of this statement, suffice it to say, that Australia 
alone contains over 3,000,000 square miles, being larger than the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska ; that in 1893 it owned 10,400 
miles of railroad ; 75,500 miles of telegraph line, and entered 
and cleared shipping from foreign ports to the amount of 
17,983,000 tons ; that it owns 1,500,000 horses, 9,000,000 
cattle, and 98,000,000 sheep, the total value of its live stock 
being $330,000,000 ; that it owns a navy of 33 small but 
modern vessels ; that the cities of Sydney and Melbourne com- 
pare favorably with Paris and Washington for cleanliness and 
beauty ; that it spends $5,000 a day on telegrams to England 
alone ; that in 1893 it produced $35,000,000 worth of gold, 
nearly one-fourth of the world's annual production ; that its 
annual production of coal is nearly 4,000,000 tons ; that its an- 
nual wool clip averages a value of over $100,000,000 ; that it is 
the focus of a system of steamship lines radiating to all parts of 
the globe, and is inhabited by a people unsurpassed in intelli- 
gent and aggressive energy, and is possessed of boundless re- 
sources yet untouched. 

Japan. 

The real development of Japan dates only from 1868, when 
the great revolution took place, sweeping away the old form of 
government and changing its att ; tude from that of stubborn and 
determined conservatism and hostility to everything foreign to 
one of advanced liberalism and the adaptation of every advantage 
afforded by Western civilization. Japan has recently amazed 
the Western world, not only with her brute-fighting courage, but 
by a display of the heretofore supposedly Western attributes of 
organization, administration, strategy, and financiering. Her 
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military and naval ability and resources have forced themselves 
upon the attention of the world by reason of their brilliancy and 
international character ; but the same forces and intelligence 
which in twenty five years created outright a modern army and 
navy have been at work in every other direction in Japan. A 
brief citation of a few figures demonstrates this, viz. : 

Japanese Statistics. 

Miles of railway in operation in 1870, none ; in 1880, 75 ; in 1893 1750 

' projected in 1S93 822 

Railway passengers carried in 1893 25,790.000 

Miles of telegraph line in 1870, none; in 1893 9,000 

Date of establishment of Post Office 1,871 

Pieces of mail matter handled by Post Office in 1887 136.655,000 

" " " " " ,r " " " 1893 ..277,805,000 

No. Steamship* in 1892, 643. !,„,„„ , „« „„„ 

No. Sailing vessels (Hiropean style) 8S5./ t0Imag ! 3.255.000 

No Sailing vessels (Japanese style) 18,589 

Value ofexports and imports in 1893 $112,000,000 

The foregoing figures only partially tell the tale. The wealth 
of the country is evidenced by the fact that a great foreign war 
is being carried on without the suggestion of a foreign loan, and 
without materially interfering with either the domestic or foreign 
commerce of the country. The intense energy of the people is 
manifesting itself not only in political and military development, 
the expansion of the railroad and shipping industries, but in 
every form of manufacture known to the Western world. Man- 
ufactories of ships, machinery, cotton, wool, hardware, shoes, 
clothing, clocks and notions are springing up in every direction, 
and successfully competing, both as to price and quality, with 
the similar products of Europe and America. 

What the status of Japan will be forty years from now can 
only be imagined ; there is no basis or precedent for estimating 
it. 

China. 

China still maintains the policy of hostility to western com- 
merce and methods pursued by Japan prior to 1868. In spite of 
this, however, seventeen out of the twenty ports open to the 
commerce of foreign nations exported and imported merchandise 
during 1893 aggregating $432,600,000 ; and, in spite of her hos- 
tility to everything foreign,in 1893 her register shows 123 foreign- 
going steamships ; and 265 miles of railroad and 900 miles of 
telegraph line had found lodgement within her borders. 

Can there be a doubt that China's present experience with 
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Japan will break down the barriers which have heretofore isolated 
her from the world ? And when that takes place and China 
wakes up to the possibilities of her military, manufacturing and 
commercial powers, what living man can predict the results or 
where the end will be ? 

Siberia. 

Siberia is 5,000 miles long, 2,600 miles wide, and contains an 
area of 4,800,000 square miles ; more than a million square miles 
larger than all Europe. It has a larger area than any other 
country in the world. Its southern limit is in the latitude of 
Cape Cod and Chicago. In the variety of its almost unlimited 
resources it resembles the great Northwestern territory of Canada 
and the United States. While the other countries of the Pacific 
have felt the thrill of awakening life, Siberia has remained 
locked in solitude and silence, a reputed icy desert. But her 
awakening is at hand. The mighty Russian Empire, which for 
centuries has been seeking a western outlet to the sea, is, for the 
time being, allowing that project to rest in abeyance, while with 
tremendous energy it is developing its Pacific empire and estab- 
lishing its long-sought route to the open ocean. In 1891 the 
present Emperor of Russia went to Vladivostok and drove 
the first spike in the mighty railroad which, when completed, 
will reach 6,000 miles from St. Petersburg to the Pacific, at an 
estimated cost of $175,000,000. In 1893 he was placed at the head 
of the commission having in charge the construction of the rail- 
road, and until his accession to the throne devoted most of his 
time to "the personal supervision thereof. 

Work on the road is progressing with tireless energy at three dif- 
ferent points, while Vladivostok, just north of Corea, has grown 
within a decade from a fishing and trading village to a city of 20,000 
inhabitants, with dry docks of the largest capacity and fortifica- 
tions which make it impregnable. In 1893 the sum of $7,000,000 
was appropriated to colonize Eastern Siberia, and colonists are 
pouring in both by means of the " volunteer fleet " from the 
Black Sea, via the Indian Ocean, and overland ; while factories, 
foundries and farming colonies are being established all along the 
line. Siberia already produces one-sixth of the world's annual 
output of gold, and the rapidly advancing railroad is opening up 
vast deposits of coal, iron, lead and silver, and the forests 
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of timber and rich agricultural lands, the products of which will 
soon compete in the lumber and grain markets of the world. 
The great river Amoor, nine miles wide at its mouth, navigable 
for 600 miles for vessels drawing twelve feet, and for 2,000 miles 
for smaller vessels, is also being utilized as an adjunct of trade 
development, and already a large commerce has developed 
thereon. In natural resources Eastern Siberia is one of the rich- 
est countries in the world. It has needed only an opportunity to 
take a high place among the nations, and the opportunity has 
come. With the Russian Emperor for a patron, and the Imperial 
treasury as a source of supply, the development of Pacific Siberia 
is proceeding with the rapidity of a transformation scene, and 
before the schoolboys of to-day are men, a new and powerful 
military and commercial nation will have been created upon the 
borders of the Pacific, a competitor for its commerce and a potent 
factor in its control. 

The following comparison of the commerce of the Atlantic 
and Pacific countries shows an unparallelled power of production 
and consumption in the latter, more particularly in those domin- 
ated by Anglo-Saxons. 

The shipping entries at leading Atlantic and Pacific ports 
show that even now the latter do not suffer by comparison. 

POPULATION, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS PBR CAPITA, 1893. 



Country. 



United Kingdom... 

France 

Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Russia _ 



Popula- 
tion. 



37,880,000 

38,343,000 

49,128,000 

43,212,000 

30,535,000 

2,001,000 

4.824,000 

17,550,000 

4,708,000 

2,185,000 

6,147,000 

124,000,000 



$52 

20 

20 

6 

11 

28 

18 

7 

9 

40 



3-S 

&3 



17 

15 

7 

8 

18 

18 

7 

7 

31 



A large proportion of Belgium's trade 
is of a transit character, and much of 
England's " Imports " is reexported. 



Country. 



Canada (whole)... 
British Columbia 
United States 

(whole) 

Pacific States . . 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Costa Rica 

Chile 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

South Australia . 

Queensland 

West Australia .. 

New Zealand 

Tasmania 

Fiji 

Japan 

Hawaii 



Popula- 
tion. 



4.833,000 
98,000 

62,830,000 

2,o00,000 

10,447,000 

1,510,000 

310,000 

243.000 

3,000,000 

1,223,000 

1,173,000 

348,000 

432,000 

. 61,000 

668,000 

154,000 

122,000 

41,189.000 

90,000 



3 *\S 



$27 
50 

14 
17 
5 
4 
8 
23 
21 
72 
55 
111 
49 
119 
50 
33 
11 
1 
59 



Ml»« 
H ° 



$25 
58 

13 

14 

6 

10 

8 

17 

21 

91 

55 

118 

108 

73 

65 

43 

14 

1 

122 
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TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED FROM FOREIGN PORTS, 1888. 

Atlantic Ports. Pacific Ports. 

London 7,470,000 tons. Hon* Kong 3,&%,000 tons. 

New York 5,470,000 " Sydney 2,380,000 " 

Liverpool 5,370,000 " Melbourne 2,150,000 " 

Boston 1,100,000 " SanFrancisco 1,060,000 " 

Philadelphia ....1,030,000 " Chile 2,070,000 " 

Hamburg 4,410,000 " Japan 1,330,000 " 

Antwerp 3.360,000 " 

Bremen 1,180,000 " 

The limits of available space prevent detailed reference to 
Hong Kong and its foreign commerce of $100,000,000 per annum; 
to Manila and its annual foreign trade of $45,000,000 ; to Macao ; 
to Hawaii, the "Gibraltar of the Pacific," its rapidly developing 
foreign trade of $16,000,000 per annum, its remarkable record of 
having entered more ships flying the American flag than were en- 
tered at any other foreign port in the world during 1893, and its 
growing importance as a shipping and cable centre. Nothing has 
been said of New Zealand ; of Tahiti, Fiji, Tonga, New Caledonia 
and the host of islands throughout the southern and western Pacific 
which, since their absorption by the European powers, with the 
advantages of improved administration and direct steam commu- 
nication with the outer world, are all beginning to march in time 
with nineteenth century progress; and there is still in reserve 
Alaska, that great American Siberia, with its enormous fisheries 
and mineral and lumber resources; but a statement concerning 
the development of the Pacific would be incomplete which did 
not refer to the recent rapid appropriation of Pacific territory by 
England, France, Germany and Spain, which has ceased only 
with the exhaustion of raw material, Hawaii and Samoa being the 
only remaining unappropriated islands in the Pacific. 

Spain took possession of the Philippine and Ladrone Islands 
in the sixteenth century. England appropriated Australia and 
New Zealand over a hundred years ago, and in 1842 France 
raised her flag over the Marquesas group, and in 1853 added New 
Caledonia and the Loyalty group to her possessions. In 1874 the 
250 islands of the Fiji group were gathered beneath England's 
standard. In 1880 France annexed the Paumotu and Society 
groups containing thirty-six inhabited islands. In 1881 England 
annexed Rotumah. In 1885 Spain took possession of the Caroline 
Islands, and Germany took the Marshall, the Solomon and the Ad- 
miralty groups, and England, Germany and Holland partitioned 
New Guinea between themselves. This island is 1,500 miles long, 
400 miles wide and contains over 300,000 square miles. England 
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again appeared on the scene in 1888, and gathered in the Gilbert, 
Ellice, Enderbury and Union groups containing twenty-six in- 
habited islands and the following single islands : Kingman, Fan- 
ning, Washington, Christmas, Jarvis, Maiden, Starbnck, Dudosa, 
Penryhn, Vostok, Flint, Caroline and Nuie. In 1889, 1891 and 
1892 England took Suwaroff, Coral, Gardner and Danger Islands, 
thus exhausting the unappropriated territory of the Pacific. 

Another marked feature of the commercial devolopmont of 
the Pacific is the great stimulus given thereto by direct govern- 
ment action, especially by the British colonies. The most 
prominent example of this policy is the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, made possible solely by the land grants 
and cash subsidies received from the Canadian Government. 
Almost the entire Australian railway system of over 10,000 
miles is owned and operated by the colonial governments. 

Another feature of recent development in the Pacific is the 
payment of government subsidies to steamship and cable com- 
panies. 

During 1893 the Australian colonies alone paid approximately 
$350,000 as subsidies and guarantees to ocean cable companies. 

Up to 1893 the sum of $2,995,000 had been paid by the Aus- 
tralian governments to the Eastern Extension Cable Company, 
owning the cable between Australia and India. 



Steamship Iterates. 


Annual Subsidy paid by 


Amount 
in £3. 


Total &i. 






170,000 
75,000 






215,000 








England to India and China, 


265,000 
74 000 






339.000 




67,300 
15,000 








82,300 


Canada to Honolulu, Fiji 


Fiji 


1,500 
10,000 
25,000 
















Australia to Samoa, Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco 


New Zealand and New South 
Wales 


36,500 
34,000 




Cable, Australia to India 

Cable, Australia to New 




32,400 






4.000 
2,000 
2,000 














8,000 








Total 




£777,200 






or «3,777,192 



The above is an incomplete list of the annual subsidies 
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now paid by the British and British Colonial governments for 
steamship and cable communication in or to the Pacific. 

There are several other subsidies both to cable and steamship 
companies in addition to those above enumerated. 

Among other great developing agencies even now organizing, 
is the project of the Canadian Pacific Company to establish aline 
of ten thousand ton steamers, steaming twenty knots an hour, on 
both the Pacific and the Atlantic, which will give a service of 
twenty-six days travelling time between London and Australia 
via the Canadian Pacific Railway ; the Atlantic connection being 
made at Montreal in summer and at Halifax during the winter. 
Canada has already offered a subsidy of $750,000 per annum in addi- 
tion to the subsidy already being paid, and New Zealand $50,000 
per annum in support of the proposed line. 

The inter-colonial conference which met in Ottawa last sum- 
mer unanimously adopted resolutions favoring the immediate 
construction of a cable from Australia to Canada, at an estimated 
cost of $10,000,000, to be borne in equal proportions by England, 
Canada, and Australia, and to be owned and operated by the three 
governments. Tenders for constructing and laying the cable 
have already been received by the Canadian government. 

An American corporation of responsible capitalists is now being 
organized to promote the laying of a cable from the United States 
to Honolulu and Japan, and to the Australian colonies, the in- 
tention being to seek the co- operation and assistance of the several 
countries to be connected by such cable system. 

The Pan-American Congress, which met in Washington in 
1890, recommended the survey of a railway route extending from 
the United States throughout Mexico and Central and South 
America. A considerable portion of such survey has been 
made and the continually extending railway construction in the 
several countries traversed is constantly tending toward the com- 
pletion of such line. 

Prophesying is dangerous and uncertain business ; but it seems 
altogether probable that within ten or fifteen years the railroad 
from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok will have been completed, and 
that steamship lines will radiate from the latter poin t to Vancouver, 
San Francisco, the Nicaragua Canal, and the Southern colonies. 
The railroad system of North America will have been extended to 
Alaska on the north and to Chile on the south. The Nicaragua 
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Canal will have been constructed, and a large proportion of the 
enormous commerce which now pours through the Suez Canal 
will have been diverted to its American rival. Honolulu will be 
the centre of a cable system radiating to Tahiti, Australia, Japan, 
Vancouver, and San Francisco ; while between all the main 
ports of the Pacific, steamers of the size and speed of those now 
plying between New York and Europe will be in use. 

The Pacific has already made giant strides of progress, but it 
is yet only upon the threshold of the destiny which looms be- 
.fore it. 

Lobein A. Thurston. 



